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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 
AND THE INDO-GERMANIC*« MIGRATIONS 
DURING THE SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 


(Concluded from page 156) 


We turn now to the so-called Greek Indo-Germans. 
There can be no doubt that the easternmost of the three 
great neolithic civilizations of Central Europe, that of 
the region about the Lower Danube, is connected with 
them. 
there until, about the thirteenth century, the second 
great advance of the Indo-Germans into Greece and 
Asia Minor took place. 


Some of their divisions appear to have stayed 


What conditions were found about 2,000 B. C. in the 
southern part of the Balkan peninsula by these Indo- 
Germanic immigrants? How did they react to the older 
people and its civilization ? 

From about 3,000 B. C. the pre-Indo-Germanic pop- 
ulation of the southern part of the Balkan peninsula, 
the Aegean Islands, and Asia Minor had been living 
in the material condition of the Bronze Age (this the 
Orient and Egypt had attained long before). This pop- 
ulation seems to have lived in open villages such as 
always continued in Crete. The density of population 
probably was considerable; at Corinth alone there have 
been found fourteen settlements of the period between 
3,000 and 2,000 B. C. Careful 
strata of the settlements on the mainland and on 
the islands, together with precisely datable finds of the 
older Oriental cultures, have suggested a division of 
the early age of these districts into three great periods 
of cultural development, which on the mainland are 
usually called Early, Middle, and Late Helladic, and on 
Crete are called Early, Middle, and Late Minoan. The 
two lines of development run fairly parallel in time and 
may be dated 3,000-2,000, 2,000-1,600, and 1,600— 
1,250 B. C., respectively. 
continuous development of civilization over all three 
periods. On the mainland, however, there was a com- 
plete break about 2,000 B. C.; at the same time there 
was a forcible destruction by fire of many settlements. 
It is true that in Crete also, about 1,700 B. C., the 
palaces of Knossos and Phaestos were destroyed during 
the culmination of the first civilization (Middle Minoan 
2, the Kamares civilization), and that for a considerable 
time they were lying in ruins, but nevertheless the 
cultural development afterwards continued unbroken. 
As a result, one is not disposed to concede a shift in 
ethnical relations. Certainly Eduard Meyer’s theory of 
an invasion of Crete by the Hyksos is as wrong as is 
Wilhe!m Dérpfeld’s theory of an invasion of that island 
by the Phoenicians. 


excavations of the 


In Crete we can notice a 


<%c See note 1, above. C. K.>. 


On the mainland the first of the three periods sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraph is characterized by 
pottery with a permanent gloss (the so-called ‘Urfir- 
nis’); linear ornaments are either incised on a dark 
ground, or painted on a light ground. These guiding 
signs of the older civilization are found equally on the 
mainland and on the islands. The centers are Orchom- 
enos, Tiryns, Corinth (Koraku). The civilization 
spread northward into Thessaly, westward to Leucas, 
and to Olympia in the Peloponnese. In architecture we 
have the round houses, which are found in several 
places as the oldest type of dwelling, e. g. underneath 
the palaces at Tiryns. The round houses are, however, 
not the only form of dwelling. Miss Hetty Goldman 
has discovered, at Eutresis, in Boeotia, houses that are 
rectangular, in fact almost square; these houses belong 
to the Early Helladic Age. About 2,000 B. C. a radical 
change occurs on the mainland, accompanied by the 
forcible destruction of the settlements. This is a trace 
of the first Indo-Germanic invasion which, as I shall 
show, is not unjustly called ‘Achaian’, if we are willing 
to anticipate for the moment the later name of the new 
population which arose from the mixture of the Indo- 
Germans with the racially different aborigines of 
Greece. The Indo-Germanic element, indeed, was 
strong enough to prevent a linguistic compromise (such 
a compromise took place in the land of the Chatti), but 
the permeation of the Greek language by foreign words, 
foreign place-names, of Greek religion by foreign gods 
and foreign culture shows even in historical times 
clearly the ethnical and the cultural mixtures. 

What race, then, is represented by the aboriginal 
element of Greece, and to whom does the Early Hella- 
dic civilization, between 3,000 and 2,000 B. C., belong? 
The later Greeks themselves, in so far as they do not 
claim to be themselves autochthonous, name two 
peoples as their predecessors in Hellas, the Pelasgians, 
and the Trysenians. The former name, through the 
searching investigations of Eduard Meyer! and Julius 
Beloch!"!, has been found to be the name of a people, 
probably Greek, settled in East Thessaly (a tribe called 
Pelagones lived in Macedonia). The name is derived 
from pelagos, ‘the sea’; pelagskos = Pelasgos. Where- 
ever else the name Pelasgians occurs, the occurrence is 
due to learned ‘combination’, derived from a passage 
in the Epic. But I cannot agree with Beloch when he 
seeks to do away entirely with the Tyrsenot on the 
Aegean Sea (the stem Turs-, with another termination, 
is the same: compare Etrus-ci). The very termination 
of the name Tryseni points to Asia Minor (compare 
Cysiceni, Lampsacent; Thyrsos is found there as the 


10Porschungen zur Alten Geschichte, 1.1-318 (Halle, Max Nie- 
meyer, 1892). . 
'Griechische Geschichte?, 1.60, note 2 (see note 3, above). 
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name of persons. TJ yrsenos [Thyrsenos| is a tribal 
name in Isauria-Pisidia). The Egyptian lists of sea- 
peoples, of which something will be said later, name 
from the thirteenth century onward the Tursha (= 
Tyrsent), who, it can be shown, were not in Italy before 
1,000 B. C”. Herodotus, we know, declared (1.94) 
that the Tursha (Tyrseni) came from Lydia. As late 
as 600 B. C., as is proved by the famous pre-Greek 
inscription!‘ which Gustav Herbig has demonstrated to 
be Etruscan, their language still survived in Lemnos. 
In Attica there was a tetrapolis near Marathon which 
was called of old Huttenia®. There are connections 
between the recently deciphered Lydian language 
(which shows deities like Apollo, Artemis, Bacchus to 
be Lydian), and the Etruscan speech that have helped 
Schachermeyer" to prove that the Etruscans emigrated 
in successive waves from Asia Minor to Italy. Thus 
there can be no doubt that the population of Asiatic 
origin which lived in Hellas before the Greeks and 
coined these place-names, at least in part, belongs to the 
Lydo-Etruscan people of Western Asia Minor and its 
islands. Possibly the non-Aryan element of the Hit- 
tites also belongs here. The Lycians, too, are related, 
though perhaps less closely. Schuchhardt’s theory 
that the Etruscan traces along the coast of Asia Minor 
are the eastward offshoot of a spread from west to east 
of a homogeneous Mediterranean race and civilization 
I cannot accept. 

At the commencement of the second millennium 
B. C. a new people, the Achaians, invaded the civili- 
zation of the Early Helladic Period. Their presence is 
recognizable first on the Greek mainland. Thence they 
advanced, it is evident, across the isles, with the ex- 
ception of Crete, to Asia. There is a complete cultural 
change. The pottery shows two principal types. One, 
limited to the mainland, consists of plain gray pottery, 
polished and smoked. The other shows the spiral 
meander, first recognizable in the Thessalian fortresses 
_ PAdolf Schulten (Klio 23 [1930], 365) has proved that they are 
found over a wide area of the Western Mediterranean. This answers 
the question where the Etruscans, who emigrated from the East 
after 1200 B. (., had settled before their arrival in Italy about 
1000 B.C. 

<"aThis inscription was discussed in 1885, or 1886, 
and Dirrbach. For ate: ription one may refer now to “I<nseriy 
tiones> G<raecae> 12.8.1" (so C. Fredrich, in Pauly-Wi a 
12.1929). It was first. published in Bulletin a Correspondence 
Hellenique, volume 10. tt was published also by Carl Eugen Pauli 
in Altitalische Forschungen, volumes 1 and 2 Case. 1894). It has 
been discussed also by Fredrich, in Athenische Mitteilungen 60. 
Professor Sturtevant writes thus to me: ‘“‘A brief history of the 
inscription with transliterate: 4 text and an unsuccessful attempt to 
translate it was pul blished by S. P. Cortsen in Glotta 8 (1930), tot 
109. I have been unable to find out where G,. Herbiy, the dis 
tinguished Etruscan scholar, discussed the inscription”’ 

Of this inscription I find the following account in M. A. John 
stone, Etruria Past and Present, 187 (London, Methuen, 1030): 

‘“*...In the national museum at Athens is a unique and most 
mysterious funeral stele which was found in 1885 at Kaminia in the 
island of Lemnos. Its carving in low-relief represents a soldier 
equipped with lance and round shield. Its inscription, allocated to 
the seventh century KB. C., is written in Greek alphabet of Asiatic 
type. The language is not Greek, but some unidentified tonyue 
related clearly, as nearly every one ‘of the savants agrees, to Etrus- 
can. But though the similarity of the Etruscan and the ‘stele’ 
language is granted, the inferences drawn are very diverse. One 
explanation offered is that the Etruscans must have had a colony in 


Lemnos; another, that Lemnos was one of the early homes of the 
Tvrrheni; a third, that the individual commemorated was a stranyer 


in the land where he died and might have come originally from one 


of the Asiatic provinces in which the mother-tongue of Etruscan 
was spoken”’. 

Perhaps hut is an Etruscan numeral, equalling ‘four’. 

“Etruskische Frithgeschichte (Berlin, Walter De Gruyter and 
Co., 1930). 

‘6Praehistorische Zeitschrift 16 (1925), 109 ff.; Alt-Europa?, 112 


120. 


(e. g. in Dimini), and is plainly related to the late neo- 
lithic civilization of the Lower Danube. Instead of the 
older round houses quadrangular dwellings made their 
appearance. There arose lordly castles, certainly the 
residences of the conquerors, defended by strong ring 
walls. In these castles the newly arrived conquerors, 
whose numbers may not have been large, sought se- 
curity from the subjected aboriginal inhabitants. Their 
main: house was the megaron, with one or two ante- 
rooms and a closed principal room (found also in the 
Second City at Troy), in which the sacred fire was 
kindled on the hearth; the quadrangular way of build- 
ing is also that of the houses of the dead (compare the 
stone chest graves). These ‘Lords’ Manors’ were 
scattered all through the country; they were skillfully 
fortified. The settlements of the common people re- 
mained outside the fortifications. We have evidently 
an absolute political dissolution, a condition reflected in 
part by the Epic. During the last third of the Middle 
Helladic Period the culture of Greece became entirely 
dependent on that of the insular empire of Crete. 
That island the Achaian immigration of which I have 
been speaking seems not to have reached; this we may 
assert, even if the palaces of Crete were destroyed 
about 1,700 B. C., a phenomenon that may perhaps be 
ascribed to a transient Achaian invasion. This, how- 
ever, remains hypothetical. It is impossible to accept 
Mr. Evans’s interpretation of this ‘fortress civili- 
zation’ on the Greek mainland as an expression of 
Cretan political power. A power based on a navy, 
such as that of Crete was, would have established forti- 
fied sea-towns, not fortresses far inland. The facts are 
rather as follows. Cretan artisans arrived at the courts 


the native crafts arts of SO gre 
courts of the Oriental potentates of the same age 
borrowed, one from the other, scholars, physicians, and 
artists. A native, courtly craft developed on the Greek 
mainland. Yet there is in this culture a considerable 
residue of originality. [| can only indicate the details 
Without any cultural break the Middle Helladic 
culture and the Middle Minoan culture passed into 
Late Helladic and Late Minoan. The influence of 
Crete grew immeasurably; the continental ‘Minyan’ 
pottery disappeared. I need not describe in detail the 
well-known naturalistic type of art which is seen in 
the arrangement and the ornamentation of the great 
palaces of Mycenae and Tiryns. The monarchical 
tradition appears to be firmly established. The dead 
king, at any rate, received divine worship, as he did in 
the land of the Chatti (Hittites)'; the old shaft grave 
of the Mycenaean castle was now transformed into a 
heroon. The new ‘beehive’ tombs, in accordance with 


pre-Greek tradition, are conceived as round houses, and 


re located outside of the fortress. A compromise be- 


tween the new and the old way of disposing of the dead 


may be discovered in the fact that in these tombs the 
burial-place proper is rectangular, while the ‘beehive’ 
served as the place for the cult. Increasing wealth 


among the people, imperialistic thirst for conquest 


8g See note 6a, above. 
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among the princes, good military and naval training 
Achaians find their way from the Greek 
sea to the islands and 


now made the 
mainland eastward across the 
usher in the first period of Greek transmarine coloni- 
That the hegemony of Crete 
longer dreaded, that the Achaians dared to wage war 
against the strong Hittite Empire are facts that lead 
certainly to the conclusion that political conditions on 
the Greek mainland were firmly established. It can- 
not be doubted that the attack of the Achaians upon the 
followed a well-conceived 


zation. naval was no 


neighboring continent (Asia) 
plan. Such an attack can be comprehended historically 
only if the Achaian fighting forces had been combined, 
at least under an overlordship such as is presupposed by 
This would make a close parallel to the feder- 
Such, indeed, was the 


the Epic. 
ated Hittite State in Asia Minor. 
impression gained by Emil Forrer at the discovery, at 
Boghazkeui!®, !8', in the state archives of the Hittites!’, 
of texts about the Greeks. I must admit that now, 
when these texts are generally accessible, the funda- 
mental idea of Forrer’s theory, in spite of much con- 
tradiction, appears to me correct, even if some details 
in his statements are untenable. The whole question 
hinges on the affirmation or the negation of the appear- 
ance of the name Achaian in texts of the Hittite ar- 
If one concedes the appearance of the name 
obtained ex- 


chives. 
Achaian in these texts, then we have 
tremely important testimony for the period beginning 
with the fourteenth century B. C. concerning the immi- 
Achaians from Greece into Western and 
in that 


gration of the 
Southern Asia 
Asiatic territory. 


Minor, and their settlement 


We have first to discuss a philological question. In 
one of the youngest Hittite texts the name ‘Achaian’ 
occurs: once a king of Achchija is named (compare 
Achchija in Lual Achaija'™), and the land of the city 


<'6For the documents discovered at Boghazkeui (or poaaaarrs. 
or Boghaz Kevi, or Boghazk6i) see an article by Professor E. 
Sturtevant, entitled The Hittite Tablets from Boghaz Kevi, ‘pie 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 18.171-175 (April 20, 1925). The tablets in 
question were written in “cuneiform characters of known phonetic 
or other value. Some of them are in the Babylonian language, and 
these were interpreted without difficulty. The approximate sounds 
of the Hittite words were also easy for Babylonian scholars to 
fix...’’ (171, column 2). Professor Sturtevant maintains that 

. Hittite is clearly akin to the Indo-European languages” (172, 

column 2). On page 174, column 1, he states that in the Hittite 
documents ‘‘There are abundant materials for a history of the 
da ae monarchy up to the fall of Chattusas about 1190 B. C 
C.K>. 


<a Numerous discoveries made since the publication of the 
paper to which reference is made in note 16, above, have over- 
turned not a few of the opinions expressed there. The desc ription 
of the texts themselves and of the languages in which they are 
written is still valid, but the historical remarks need thorough re- 
vision. For an excellent brief account of Hittite history see Al- 
brecht Gétze, Das Hethiter-Reich, Seine Stellung Zwischen Ost und 
West (Der Alte Orient 26.2 [1028. Pp. 46]). 

The problem whether the Greeks do or do not appear in the 
Hittite texts has been set in an entirely new light, since Professor 
Rilabel wrote his article, by Ferdinand Sommer, in a monograph 
entitled Die Ahhijava-Urkunden (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Abtei- 
lung, Neue Folge 6 [Pp. XIV + 460, and 9 plates, Munchen, 1932}. 
I reviewed this work in Language 8.2909-304). Sommer rejects en- 
tirely the view that the Greeks are mentioned in the Hittite texts, 
and he demolishes most of the ‘arguments’ published hitherto in 
favor of the hypothesis. It may be held that he goes too far with 
his negative criticism, but a word of caution to readers of Professor 
Bilabel’ paper is in order” . E. H.Sturtevant>. 

Bilabel, Geschichte, 1.228-230 (see note 5, above). 

Na Lual Achaija" is a quotation from the cuneiform Boghazkeui 
texts (see note 16, above); it = ‘King of Achaia’. <Professor 

Sturtevant would write this as ‘Lu Achchija’, though his own 
uru 
preference i is for Lu Ahhiya. He interprets by ‘man of Ahhiya’ 
le adds that the interpretation ‘King’, presented by Professor 


Achchijava is repeatedly mentioned. fForrer, in the 
belief that this latter form is the older and that Ach- 
chija was derived from it, assumed an original form 
Goetze, at the present moment the most de- 
con- 


termined opponent of the Achaian hypothesis, 
siders the transition from one of these forms into the 
other impossible; he believes that ’Axagud'** was 
the name of a locality, 'Ayagoi the name of the in- 
habitants. In my opinion, the question is not whether 
the shorter name is derived from the longer; I hold 
rather that Achchtja corresponds to the local name 
‘Axaceed, with the digamma disappearing between the 
two similar -7-vowels. In the Hittite texts Achchijawa, 
on the other hand, is meant to express ’Axa:fol, by way 
of Achatjawot; here the second syllable of the name of 
the people has, I believe, been assimilated to that 
of the local name. The survival of the digamma here 
finds its sufficient explanation in the fact that the form 
Achchijawa appears on inscriptions, a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty years earlier than those that show 
Achchija. It is known that in cuneiform writing!*> 
there were no diphthongs, and that there always were 
great difficulties in expressing diphthongs in that writ- 
ing. Another and, perhaps, more convincing expla- 
nation would be to consider Achchijawa as a develop- 
ment of Achchija by means of the Asia Minor suffix 
The countries bordering on the Achaians in Asia 
Minor also show this suffix: Ashshuwa Lydia, Ar- 
= Cilicia and Lycia. There are names of cities 
In that case Achchijawa would 
It is unnecessary to 


-wa, 


sawa 
such as Tuwanuwa. 
mean ‘a person from Achchija’. 
point out how greatly foreign names are often changed 
by tribes speaking another language: compare Greek 
Xerxes with Persian Chshajarsha. In Egyptian texts 
which refer to the sea-peoples, texts which date from 
the thirteenth century B. C., we find Akaiwasha, which 
either reflects an old Indo-Germanic plural *Aya:foi, or 
contains the Asia Minor suffix -asos, -asa. These 
forms, too, would then be an Asiatic development. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the name Achat- 
anreally has been proven to occur in the Hittite texts. 

Now what do the Boghazkeui texts tell of the Achai- 
ans and their passing over from the Greek mainland 
into Asia Minor? Murshil II, King of the Chatti (from 
about 1,337 B. C.), in the first year of his reign, was 
forced to protect his ally, the King of Achchijawa in 
Lycia, against the intrigues of other Lycian princes. 
This shows that the Achaians had gained a firm footing 
in Southwestern Asia Minor during the second half of 
the fourteenth century B. C. The unnamed Achaian 
prince can not very well have been merely some in- 
significant ruler of a single city. A recently discovered 
fragment of the annals of the same Murshil'® proves 


Bilabel, is rejected by various scholars, including Sommer. See note 
16a, above: 

'8Against Keats position at almost every point A. Goetze 
argues, in his article, Madduwattash (Mitteilungen der Vordera- 
siatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft 32 [1928], 50-55. For articles 
by him, by J]. Friedrich, and by Forrer see Kleinasiatische For- 
sc hungen 1.125 ff., 87 ff., 252 ff. ; 

Forrer assumes a form Goetze a form Axatpid, 

8b See note 16, above. 

‘Published by | Goetz ze BO 8245. Compare Kleinasiatische Fors- 
chungen 1.255. “BO 8245", Professor Sturtevant tells me, ‘‘is the 
museum of an insc ription from Boghazkéi originally al- 
lotted to the museum in Stamboul. For a time these documents 
were in Berlin pending publication"’". C. K.>. 
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that Achchijawa was in touch with the sea. Toward 
the end of Murshil’s reign the Lycians called the brother 
of the Achaian king®®, a certain Tawagalawash, to their 
aid against foreign invaders; they made the same 
request of Murshil. When Murshil approached, the 
Achaian king offered his submission. He was sum- 
moned before the Hittite monarch, but he disregarded 
the summons. Indeed, he finally demanded that he be 
invested with certain Lycian lands as his fief. Forrer 
once saw in this Tawagalawash the legendary Orcho- 
menian king Eteokles. This can hardly be right. We 
may be sure, however, that Tawagalawash was a 
Greek. Under Murshil’s son, Chattushil III, a Baby- 
lonian king*! wrote about the friendship of the Hittites 
‘with the son of the sun-god’ (i. e. with the king of 
Egypt), ‘with the son of the weather-god’ (i. e. with 
the Mitanni, in Northern Mesopotamia), and ‘with the 
sea’, Since, according to the passage quoted above, 
Achchijawa represents the sea-power, the phrase ‘with 
the sea’ can refer only to Achaia. Thus Achaia is 
placed on a level with the two other great powers. This 
is of decisive significance for the importance of the 
Achaian Empire: Achaia was by no means a petty 
principality. 


Finally, in the time of one of the last Hittite kings, 
Tudchalajash II, shortly before 1,200 B. C., and of 
Arnuwandash II, we hear again of Achaian raids into 
Asia: the Achaian king, Attarshijash, it is said, in the 
reign of the last named ruler, had driven out prince 
Maduwattash of the Carian district Zippashla, who 
took refuge with the Hittite king. A similar event had 
occurred under the predecessor of Tudchalajash II. 
Evidently at that time Attarshijash had blockaded the 
Carian district and had tried to starve out its prince. 
The latter had been saved only by Hittite aid. It is 
clear that the Achaian king had under his command in 
the mountainous country a considerable armed force. 
At that time, Maduwattash had been constrained to 
accept his land as a Hittite fief and had concluded a 
treaty with the Hittite king. His district was made 
a Hittite outpost in the West; evidently the shores of the 
Aegean Sea were in other hands, namely in those of 
the Achaians. One of the stipulations of the treaty for- 
bade Maduwattash to have any dealings with Attar- 
shijash. But in the end the vassal engaged in combat 
with the neighboring Hittite land of Arzawa, only to be 
defeated. With a few faithful followers he escaped, 
but he had to be rescued finally by Tudchalajash. He 
was also attacked by the Greek Attarshijash, so that 
he took refuge again with the Hittite king, who dis- 
patched auxiliaries against Attarshijash. An engage- 
ment was fought in the mountains, in which the Greek 
employed 100 war-chariots. It is stated that, as a 
result, Attarshijash desisted from harassing his ad- 
versary. But the usual Hittite boasts about victory 
are conspicuously absent. Maduwattash proved him- 

’Forrer, thidem, 254. 

“kK. U. B. 21.38; Kleinasiatische Forschungen 1.253. < Professor 
Sturtevant tells me that ‘““K. U. B.”’ (or ‘““KUB"’) = Keilschrift- 
Urkunden aus Boghazk6i, published by the Staatliche Museen zur 
Berlin, Vorderasiatische Abteilung, Berlin, [1922]-1930. 25 ‘Hefte’ 
have so far appeared. The work consists of cuneiform texts, and 


several ‘Hefte’ contain prefaces giving an indication of contents. 


self a very disloyal Hittite vassal; he gradually seized 
the whole district of Arzawa, and then, together with 
Attarshijash, occupied Alashija (Cyprus), which the 
Hittite Arnuwandash later claimed as his property. 
Unfortunately, no more is known about these events, 
for here the ‘first tablet of the crimes of Maduwattash' 
closes. It is clear, however, that the Achaian and his 
ally had at their disposal also a considerable fleet. 
Certainly we see that the territory of Attarshijash was 
by no means limited to a single city. Whether it ex- 
tended as far as the Greek mainland cannot be stated 
with certainty. It is clear, however, that Attarshijash 
possessed large parts of the southern coast and the 
southwestern coast of Asia Minor and also some islands 
(compare the castle Achaiia on the isle of Rhodes). .\s 
we know, Forrer identified the king, whose name is 
written now Attarishchijash, now Attarishshijash, with 
Atreus, prince of Eastern Peloponnese. But this identi- 
fication is untenable. The events last mentioned took 
place not long before 1,200 B. C. Finally, an ‘omen 
text’ from the time of Murshil II names, as Forrer has 
correctly seen, a king Antarawash of Achchijawa and 
Lazpash (Lesbos). Forrer’s identification of him as 
Andreus, the legendary king of Orchomenos (the cunei- 
form script is unable to express double consonants), is, 
perhaps, the most probable of all his attempts at identt- 
fication of Hittite names with Achaian (Greek) names. 
If he proves to be correct in this identification, we shall 
have reason to assume for the fourteenth century a 
further extension of the Achaian realm backward from 
Asia Minor toward the Greek mainland, on the hy- 
pothesis, it is true, that for once Greek legend has pre- 
served credible recollections. 

Archaeological research favors the theory of a great 
Achaian power, reaching backward from Asia toward 
Europe (1 come now to the close of my discussion). 
About 1,400 B. C, there begins in Crete, quickly and 
abruptly, the break-up of its civilization. In the four- 
teenth century the Cretan palaces were burned. New 
waves of immigration washed away the old conditions, 
beat into fragments the states of those districts, and 
replaced the old pottery, if not at once, yet rapidly, 
with a primitive geometric pottery which in many cases 
revived the forms of the Early Helladic Age. The 
entire civilization rapidly sank from its high level: 
the Achaian ‘Lord’s Manor’ entered Crete”. But in the 
same age the fortresses on the mainland, Tiryns, My- 
cenae, were enlarged, rebuilt, and embellished. An 
Achaian attack from the mainland upon the islands 
and the southwest coast of Asia Minor is historically 
unthinkable unless the Cretan sea-power had been 
destroyed. This event we can see here with our own 
eyes. Our picture is rounded out and gains in color 
and historical truthfulness to life. In that case the 
strengthening of the Mycenaean and the Tirynthian 
fortresses signifies a growth of the Achaian power on 
the Greek mainland, a growth of power which can 
hardly be conceived to be different from the actual 
picture given in the Epic. About a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty years later the picture on the main- 


2See D. Fimmen, Die Kretisch-Mykenische Kultur, 54 (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1921). 
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land, too, has changed completely: the lordly seats 
around Argos have suddenly fallen in ruins. It is the 
time when new tribes were arriving, at least in Central 
and Southern Hellas; these expelled and drove to the 
east the older Greeks. We call this the Dorian Mi- 
gration, though it may well be that the first shifts were 
internal. The shown in my 
‘History’, had settled in Asia Minor in their later seats 
as early as the fourteenth century B. C., for we meet 
them, together with the Achaians and other Asia Minor 
tribes, such as Dardanians, Lycians, Pisidians, Tursha- 


Ionians, too, as I have 


Etruscans, among the sea-people who from about 
1,300, under the Pharaohs Ramses II (1312-1246), Mer- 


neptah (1246-1239) and Ramses III, raided Egypt 
by sea and by land. The Aegean and the bordering 
countries were at that time a seething witches’ caul- 
dron: nations wandered and emigrated, to seek new 
abodes. Asia Minor also, during the same thirteenth 
century B. C., was threatened, not only by Greek 
tribes from the west, 
peoples which, 


but also by other Indo-Germanic 
precisely as during the first great mi- 
gration, again overwhelmed Asia Minor; coming from 
the north, assuredly in connection with the Dorian 
Migration, at the end of the thirteenth century B. C., 
Phrygo-Thracian and Armenian tribes pressed toward 
the Hittite Empire and its capital Boghazkeui and 
gained new homes in diverse parts of Asia Minor. 
About 1,200 B. C. the archives of Boghazkeui cease. 
The temples were burned, again. The 
great power was replaced by little principalities set up 
partly by aboriginal tribes, partly by 
these circumstances, Greek settlements 
spread farther along the west coast of Asia Minor; 
they were reenforced again and again for a long time by 
fresh additions from the motherland. The Achaian and 
the lonian strata of Asia Minor were overlaid, par- 
ticularly in the south, by the Dorians, the new masters 
of Southern Greece and Crete. The realm of Achchi- 
jawa came to an end; small Greek city-states succeeded 


never to rise 


newcomers 
Favored by 


it. Other aboriginal tribes, such as the Etruscans, took 
ship for the west, and sailed toward Italy, where the 
struggle between Asiatics and different Indo-Germans 
was continued, 

Everywhere we are only at the beginning of new in- 
sight. Recently” 
ancient state 
Syria. The 


I received news that another great 
archive has been discovered in Northern 
East, always at sword’s point with the 
Hellenes, offers us new sources for our investigation. [x 
ortente lux! 


UNIVERSITY OF 
GERMANY 


HEIDELBERG, 
FRIEDRICH BILABEL 


REVIEWS 


Yale Classical Studies, Volume Three. Edited, For the 
Department of Classics, by Austin M. Harmon. New 
Haven: Yale University Press (1932). Pp. liv +] 
208. 

Yale Classical Studies, Volume Three, maintains the 
high standard of mature scholarship set by its two 
*The date meant is 1929. See the article entitled Les Fouilles de 


Minet-et-Beida, by F. A. Schaeffer, published in the periodical 
called Syria (10 [1929], 285-303). 


predecessors'!. Nowhere in the world is there appearing 
a more scholarly series of studies relating to antiquity. 
The volume under review contains three highly special- 
ized papers. A reviewer of such a volume can do little 
more than retail the table of contents. 

The first paper, by Professor M. Rostovtzeff, is en- 

titled Seleucid Babylonia: Bullae and Seals of Clay 
with Greek Inscriptions (1-114; eleven Plates). The 
first division of this paper, after its Preface (3-4), is an 
Introduction (5-25) describing the appearance of the 
bullae, their provenance (they come chiefly from Uruk, 
modern Warka, in Babylonia), and their use, which was 
(23) ‘‘a compromise between the Greek and the Baby- 
lonian system of sealing documents’’. For the ordinary 
student the importance of the entire study is in its 
testimony (22) 
to the intimate mixture of Greek and native elements in 
Babylonia which was the result of the policy of some 
Hellenistic monarchs and which is equally attested by 
the study of the proper names of this period as they 
occur on the clay tablets of this time. If we had the 
documents on parchment and papyrus which were in- 
closed in the bullae we certainly should have the same 
mixture of the two legal and juridical systems—the 
Babylonian and the Greek. 
On page 25 Professor Rostovtzeff says that the purpose 
of his paper is ‘‘to collect and classify all the impressions 
of official <i. e. not private> seals with and without 
inscriptions ..’’ which are known to him. 

The second division of this paper is a Catalogue of 
Impressions of Official Seals (26-48). Bullae are treated 
on pages 26-44, clay seals on 44-48. The bullae are 
classified as follows: I. Impressions Showing Portrait 
Heads of Kings and Queens (25-29); IT. Impressions 
Showing Figures of Gods and Heroes (Heroized King, 
Victory, Apollo, Tyche, Athene) (30-41); III. Im- 
pressions Showing Symbols of Royal Power (41-42); 
IV. Bullae Bearing Impressions of Tax Seals Only (42- 
44). The clay seals are similarly classified. For each 
of the eighty-one items in the catalogue Professor 
Rostovtzeff gives the dimensions, a reference to the 
Plates (if the item is figured there), a description of 
the design, a reading of the inscription, the present 
location of the object, reference to literature on it, and a 
few words of discussion. 

The third section of the paper is entitled Historical 
and Juridical Comments (49-91). Its subdivisions are 
\. ‘Place, time, relation to the coins’’ (49-56); B. ‘‘The 
xpeoptraxes and the record offices of the Seleucid 
Empire” (57-74); C. ‘‘The Taxes” (74-91). There follow 
three Excursuses, I., by Mariano San Nicold (92-93), 
II., by R. P. Dougherty (94-97), and III., by Robert H. 
McDowell (98-111), a table of the Plates (112-114), 
and the Plates themselves. 

Professor Rostovtzeff’s obiter dicta are always inter- 
esting. One example has been cited above. Another is 
his remark on the large part which astrology played in 
the life of the Hellenistic Babylonians (21). One in- 
consistency, perhaps more apparent than real, has 
bothered me. From the fact that the Anu-Antum 
temple at Uruk shows no sign of Hellenization either in 

11 reviewed Yale Classical Studies, Volume One in THE CLASSICAL 


WEEKLY *4,3) 30-141, Yale Classical Studies, Volume Two in THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 25.134-135. 
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cult or architecture Professor Rostovtzeff deduces (7 
“that in Babylonia Antiochus <IV, Epiphanes> in his 
policy toward the natives proceeded in a much more 
prudent and reasonable way than his Jewish enemies 
would make us believe he acted in Palestine...”’ But 
on page 51 there is mention of Antiochus’s ‘‘Hellenizing 
policy in Mesopotamia and Babylonia. . .”’ 

The second paper, by Professor Erwin R. Goad- 
enough, is entitled A Neo-Pythagorean Source in Philo 
Judaeus (115-164). The text under discussion ts the 
second half of Philo’s work, Quts rerum divinarum heres, 
which is an elaborate allegorization of the biblical 
phrase, ‘‘He divided them in the middle and laid the 
pieces opposite each other”’ (Genesis 15.10). Professor 
Goodenough with much learning and ingenuity main- 
tains his thesis of a Neo-Pythagorean source for this 
passage. Of general interest for Philo’s method is Pro- 
fessor Goodenough’s remark (121) that Philo fitted 
some Greek doctrine, which he had ready to hand in an 
extant treatise, into the teaching of the Scriptures. 
Philo selects for discussion Biblical verses which are 
suitable for his purpose (120); where contradictions 
are apparent, his method is allegory. In his mono- 
graph, The Jurisprudence of Jewish Courts in Egypt 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929), Professor 
Goodenough has shown that Philo followed the same 
technique in questions of law. This is not quite the 
reconciliation of Judaism and Hellenism with which 
Philo is usually credited; a true reconciliation involves 
give and take by both parties. Of particular interest to 
classical students is Professor Goodenough’s statement 
that the fantastic account of the origin of men and 
women by the cleaving of an androgynous monstrosity, 
ascribed to Aristophanes in Plato’s Symposium, wa: 
intended to parody some current Pythagorean doctrine, 
the very doctrine, in fact, from which Philo’s source 
in the passage under discussion derived. 


The third paper, by Dr. John Day, is entitled Agri- 
culture in the Life of Pompeii (165-208). On the basis 
of the slight literary allusions and copious archaeo- 
logical remains Dr. Day describes the types, extent, 
and history of agricultural practice in the Campanian 
plain south of Vesuvius. Because Dr. Day’s work can 
be of more immediate interest and use to ordinary 
students and teachers of the Classics than can that of 
the other contributors I shall reproduce here his own 
admirable summary of his results (198-199): 

To sum up, the villa system was in its beginnings in 
the period immediately preceding 80 B.C. The Roman 
colony established by Sulla dispossessed the former 
owners of their property and very few regained their 
holdings. But, by the time of the destruction, these 
veterans had been displaced, in large part, by freed- 
men, among whom we find a large number of imperial 
freedmen. The villa system reached the peak of its 
prosperity in the time of Augustus, when most of the 
villas were built. This prosperity was maintained up 
to the time of the destruction. To say that the Cam- 
panian plain was given over solely to the production of 
wine and olive oil because of its fertility 1s to fall into 
error. Moreover, the villas did not engage in special- 
ized agriculture altogether. In addition to raising wine, 
oil, fruit, and grain they paid some attention to the 


rearing of live stock. The Building of Eumachia, 
the several fulleries and the tannery at Pompeii reflect, 
to a certain extent, the attention paid to this branch of 
agriculture. The wool from the border lands of Sam- 
nium and Apulia, as well as that from the region near 
and to the south of Gragnano, was evidently brought to 
the fullers of Pompeii. On the other hand, the villas 
were not entirely self-sufficing units. It was necessary 
to buy clothing at Pompeii. Furthermore, architects, 
painters, and plumbers were brought out from the city 
to decorate the houses and supply the conveniences. 
Finally, although it is evident that the cultivation of 
small plots was by no means crowded out, the villa 
system represented the predominant form of agri- 
cultural enterprise in the southern Campanian plain. 
Probably here, as the case seems to have been else- 
where, the smaller plots, although not disappearing, 
lost their social and economic significance. The estates 
we have surveyed conform closely to the specifications 
appearing in the writings of Cato, Varro, and Colu- 
mella, who were interested in the’ large scale develop- 
ment of agriculture. 

The paper closes with six tables of statistics pertaining 
to the villas which have been discussed. 

The editorial policy of this volume has been, ap- 
parently, to allow contributors full freedom in their 
style of documentation. The results are notes that are 
often capricious, cryptic, and inconsistent in form. My 
other criticism is subjective, and applicable to the 
trend of classical studies rather than to any single 
volume. Might not a volume of Classical Studies 
include some things more nearly related to what we 
usually understand as the Classics? 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY Moses HapAs 


Color in Homer and in Ancient Art, Preliminary 
Studies. By Florence Elizabeth Wallace. Smith 
College Classical Studies, No. 9. Northampton, 
Massachusetts (1927). Pp. xiii (unnumbered) + 83; 
color chart!. 

There are two ways in which the study of the use of 
color terms in a particular author may be approached. 
One is to classify the terms into groups according to the 
color which they most frequently designate, and then to 
subdivide them inside these groups according to ety- 
mology, and to consider terms with the same or similar 
stems together. The other method is to consider the 
objects to which color terms are applied by the poet, 
and to discuss under each object the color terms used to 
describe it. Both methods are in some respects un- 
satisfactory, the first because many Greek terms are 
used of two (and sometimes more) colors?, the second 


IThe contents of the monograph are as follows (I give here only 
the main captions, as printed in the <Table of > Contents): Color 
Chart (Frontispiece); Bibliography (1-3); I. History of the Problem 
(4-6); IT. Prolegomena (6-7); III. Color in Homer (7-32); IV. 
Color in Ancient Art (32-47); V. Interpretation of Use of Color in 
Art (47-49); VI. Interpretation of Use of Color-Words in Homer 
(490-53); VII. Conclusion (53); Appendices (54-83): A. Notes on the 
Color Chart (54-56); B. General Index of Color-Words Used by 
Homer and Mentioned in the Text (57-65); C. Tables Showing the 
Distribution of Color-Words in Homer (opposite 66-67); D. Sta- 
tistics on Color-Words in Homer (68); EF. Color in Beowulf (60); I 
Scientific Theories of Color, Ancient and Modern (69-83). 

<I notice an extraordinary thing, the fact that in the main body 
of tis monograph (1-53) there is not a caption of any sort! How 
could such a phenomenon have escaped the eyes of the many 
persons who, according to the Preface, read the manuscript or the 
proofs of this work? Fortunately there is a [Table of] Contents (1- 
3). But it is exasperating to be obliged to keep turning back to 


thet. GC. 
*mav06s, for instance, may mean ‘brown’ and ‘red’, as well as 
‘yellow’; muppos is used both for ‘red’ and for ‘yellow’. 
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because the writer runs the risk of omitting all dis- 
cussion of the general usage of each color term as he 
devotes himself to the specific uses. 

Miss Wallace, in her monograph, Color in Homer and 
in Ancient Art, has felicitously taken advantage of the 
comparatively limited nature of her material. She has 
used both methods. In the text of her study she dis- 
cusses Homer’s use of color terms as applied to objects 
under the following subdivisions: (1) Artificial Color in 
Homer (7~13), (2) Natural Color in Homer (13-24), (3) 
Colored — (the Rainbow) (24), (4) Lllusions of 
Color (25-27), (5) ‘‘Black and white or Value words" 
(28-31)?*. ie Appendix B she lists alphabetically the 
stems of the color words used by Homer, and gives 
under each stem the various forms used; she states also 
where they are used and in what connections they are 
employed, and presents the number of occurrences of 
each. There is, it is true, no separate section devoted to 
a discussion of Homer's use of words for ‘red’, ‘blue’, 
etc., and a comparison of the way various words are 
used to designate the same color, or the same word is 
employed to denote a variety of colors. Ordinarily this 
would be a serious lack, but, since Veckenstedt and 
Bénaky*® have treated this phase of the matter, as 
regards Homer, quite satisfactorily between them, such 
a discussion on Miss Wallace’s part was unnecessary. 

I am doubtful about the advisability of considering 
words like duavpds and éppvaios among Homer's color 
terms, even though the modern Greeks use the former 
for ‘black’, and though later in the classical Greek 
period the latter was used for the colors ‘grey’ and 
‘brown’; but the question whether such terms are color 
terms or not must be left for the individual to decide. 
More serious is Miss Wallace’s omission of a word re- 
lated to modus, which occurs only in Homer. I refer to 
pecairodwos, Which is used in Iliad 13.361, of Idu- 


meneus, 


Miss Wallace must, however, be commended for at- 
tempting the task of finding out how Homer used color 
terms, not only by studying the Iliad and the Odyssey 
themselves, but also by using in addition all the other 
material she has employed to cast light on the subject. 
This additional material is drawn from science (in 
regard to theories of color and light), archaeology, and 
comparisons with English literature. In Appendix I! 
are reviewed Miss Wallace’s findings in the Anglo- 
Saxon epic Beowulf. AV comparison of this poem with 
the Homeric Poems shows clearly how much more ad- 
vanced the Greek poem is in color perception since 
(6g) ‘*. . .color-words are twice as common in Homer as 


Beowulf. ..’’ and the only word Beowulf which 


expresses a real color is geolo-, ‘yellowish’. 


<*a Miss Wallace ae ins ‘‘Certain words, such as black, white, 
dark, or ligg sht’’, which “express mere ‘ly sresence or absence of light”’ 
are in art ‘‘known as v ah 1e-words ’” See page 28, top, and n. rt to 
that pave. Why they are so known she does not say. C.K. 

‘Edmund Veckenstedt, Geschichte der Griechischen F acbeale hre 
(Paderborn, 1888) studies in detail the color words employed by the 
Greek epic poets, and discusses many other topics related to the _ 
of color words: N. P. Bénaky, Du Sens Chromatique dans l'A 
tiquité (Paris, Maloine, 1897), discusses Greek usage in respect = 
various color terms, lnatiration his points by selected quotations 
from all Greek literature. 

Miss Wallace lists both of these in her Bibliography, but says 
(page 6, note 7) that she has not been able to examine either. 

‘Pave 69 


On page 76 Miss Wallace has a table showing the 
colors of a rainbow which was visible for half an hour in 
London on September 12, 1925, at 6:30 P. M., as they 
appeared to two different observers (herself and an- 
other person). This is very interesting, because it 
shows so clearly how differently different persons will 
classify the same colors. What seemed to one ob- 
server, for instance, violet, rose, and orange seemed to 
the other only orange. 

Miss Wallace’s study is to be recommended to any- 
one who wants a clear idea, not only as to what Homer’s 
actual usage in respect to color was, but also what this 
usage implies. Miss Wallace throughout gives the im- 
pression of having much more information about her 
subject than she has given to the reader, and of having 
made a judicious selection of facts for presentation, 
with the result that the casual reader, who is not an 
expert in any of the fields involved, can gain a great 
deal of valuable and interesting information which is 
pertinent to the subject, while the expert in any field 
can find only trifling ground for criticism, and this deals 
largely with errors of omission which do not affect the 
writer’s conclusions, and are inevitable from the very 
nature of a ‘‘Preliminary Study’’®. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YorK ALICE E. KOBER 


A PASSAGE IN LUCAN ILLUSTRATED 


In Dr. Blegen’s account of the new excavations at 
Troy (American Journal of Archaeology 36 [1932], 450), 
we read: ‘‘. .. During the past generation the whole site 
has been overgrown with weeds, nettles, briars, brush 
and wild figs, and at the beginning of our campaign 
many of the most impressive walls were almost en- 
This evidence of lux- 


tirely hidden from sight... 
uriant vegetation on the site of ancient Troy lends 
interest to a somewhat imaginative description in Lu- 
can’s Pharsalia 9.964-969 (Lucan is writing of a visit 
paid by Julius Caesar to the site of Troy, after the 
Battle of Pharsalus) 
Circumit exustae nomen memorabile Troiae 
magnaque Phoebei quaerit vestigia murt. 
Iam silvae steriles et putres robore trunci 
Assaraci pressere domos et templa deorum, 
iam lassa radice tenent, ac tota teguntur 
Pergama dumetis; etiam periere ruinae. 
GOUCHER COLLEGE, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND Louis EBELING 


ON THE DIVISION OF HISTORY INTO EPOCHS 


When did historians begin to divide universal history 
into three epochs? I believe this question has not been 
de finite ly answered. Oswald Spengler! seems to imply 


<*In view of the fact that, as Miss Kober notes, Miss Wallace 
includes in her Bibliography two lengthy works which, as she 
admits (6, note 7), she had not seen, it seems strange to me that 
she does not mention two works that are at once very valuable and 
readily accessible (they are, besides, products of American sc holar- 
ship). I refer to Thomas R. Price, The Color-System of Vergil, 

he American Journal of Philology 4 (1883), 1-20, and Nelson 
Glenn McCrea, Ovid's Use of Colour and Colour- Terms, in Classi- 
cal Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, 180 1904 (New York and 
London, Macmillan, 1894). C. K.> 

'The Decline of the West, Form and Actuality, ro (in the trans- 
lation, from the German, by Charles Francis Atkinson [New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1926]) 
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that three divisions were first adopted by Joachim of 
Floris (c. 1145-1202). Benedetto Croce? refers to Joa- 
chim as dividing history into three epochs, correspond- 
ing to the three persons of the Trinity. 

It may be of interest to note that three divisions are 
already employed by Marcus Aurelius (Meditations 

‘What is vice? It is this which one often sees. In 
every chance event have this thought at hand: This is 
what one often sees. Everywhere, up or down, you will 
find the same. things, of which histories, ancient, medi- 
eval and modern are full, of which cities and houses are 
now full. There is nothing new. All things are well- 
known and of short duration’. 


This quotation does not prove that the division of 
history into three epochs was used by historians at an 
earlier date than Joachim, but it does show that, at the 
end of the second century of our era, the division into 
three epochs had occurred to a writer of history. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 


PENNSYLVANIA PHILIP S. MILLER 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE: TWELFTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American 
Classical League was held at Atlantic City on June 27, 
1932, in connection with the summer meeting of the 
National Education Association. At the afternoon 
session, to which the public was invited, the following 
program of papers and addresses was presented: Greet- 
ings to Members of the League, Andrew F. West, 
Princeton University; Latin the Keystone of all Solidly 
Built Education, Ralph V. D. Magoffin, New York 
University; Exploring Latin in the Junior High Schools 
of Baltimore, Helen Jefferson Loane, Supervisor of 
Latin in the Junior High Schools, Baltimore; Some 
Present Trends in Instruction and Enrolment in Latin, 
Harold G. Thompson, Supervisor of Ancient Lan- 
guages, State Education Department, Albany, New 
York; The Humanities and the Trend of Education, 
Gordon J. Laing, University of Chicago. 

At the business session, the Secretary, Professor 
Rollin H. Tanner, reported a total membership of 4913 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. New York 
State headed the list with 841 Annual Members and 28 
Life Members. Every State in the Union, however, is 
represented in the membership list. 

The following officers were elected for the year 
beginning July 1, 1932: President, Wilbert L. Carr, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rollin H. Tanner, Washington Square 
College, New York University; Vice-Presidents, Frank 
J. Miller, Anna P. MacVay, Wadleigh High School, 
New York, A. L. Bondurant, University of Mississippi, 
Susan M. Dorsey, Former Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles; Elective Members of the Council, Edna 


*History, Its Theory and Practice, 214 (in the translation, from 
the Italian. by Douglas Ainslie (New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1921). 


White, William L. Dickinson High School, Jersey City, 
New Jersey, Roy C. Flickinger, State University of 
Iowa, Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, Richard M. Gummere, William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Mildred Dean, 
Central High School, Washington, D. C., Gonzales 
Lodge, New Canaan, Connecticut; Elective Members 
of the Executive Committee, Louis E. Lord, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio, George Depue Hadazsits, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Lillian Gay Berry, Indiana 
University, Margaret T. Englar, Supervisor of Latin, 
Junior High Schools, Baltimore, Maryland; Elective 
Member of the Finance Committee, Edna White. 
WILBERT L, Carr, President 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 223rd meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held at the Princeton Club, on Friday 
evening, November 4, 1932, with President Harry A. 
Domincovich, of the Friends’ School, Germantown, in 
the chair. There were thirty-two members and four 
guests present. Three new members were elected. 

The Club took official recognition of the passing of 
two of its Honorary Members, Professor Arthur Leslie 


Wheeler, of Princeton University, and Professor Wil- - 


fred P. Mustard, of The Johns Hopkins University. 
The latter was also a Charter Member of the Club, 
which organized in October, 1895. The Chair ap- 
pointed a committee to frame suitable resolutions in 
honor of these departed members. 

The paper of the evening, in the form of an illus- 
trated lecture, was read by Professor D. P. Lockwood, 
of Haverford College, on Spain, Past and Present. 
Professor Lockwood spent the greater part of last year 
in Spain looking up matters pertaining to humanistic 
literature. He gave a keen and interesting analysis of 
the spirit of Spain; he treated his subject geographical- 
ly, historically, politically, racially, and culturally. 

The 224th meeting was held on Friday evening, 
December 2, 1932, with President Harry A. Domin- 
covich in the chair. There were thirty members and 
guests present. One new member was elected. Reso- 
lutions in honor of Professor Arthur Leslie Wheeler 
and of Wilfred Pirt Mustard were read, adopted, and 
made a part of the permanent record. The paper of the 
evening, entitled The Classical Background in the 
North American Colonies, was read by Dr. Richard 
Mott Gummere, Headmaster of the William Penn 
Charter School, Germantown, Philadelphia. He began 
by quoting from Stuart P. Sherman, The Genius of 
America, to the effect that in the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century America was at the height of the 
classical period; statesmen, poets, and painters then 
deliberately and successfully imitated the examples of 
the ancients. There are several reasons for this coin- 
cidence of the classical and the American spirit. One of 
these is that philosophy, religion, and the classical spirit 
travel in cycles. This phenomenon took place in the 
early Christian Church, in the Renaissance, among 
the early Elizabethans, in rationalistic France, in 
transcendental New England, Franklin’s Philadelphia, 
and Jefferson’s Virginia. 

E. S. GERHARD, Secretary-Treasurer 
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ENRICHING THE LATIN COURSE 


THE ARGONAUTS 

Edited by Pertey Oakianp P ace, Litt.D., Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 

‘T story of Jason’s quest for the Golden Fleece, which is one of the most famous 
of all the tales of adventure by land or sea, makes fascinating reading for second 

year Latin pupils. It has been edited here with an interesting introduction, notes, and 

vocabulary. Price, 12 cents 


MANUAL AND KEY FOR PLACE’S FIRST YEAR LATIN 


(CCONnTAIN S suggestions for teaching and makes clear the objectives of first year work. 
It also gives translations of all the exercises and all the Latin readings in the text- 
book and lightens the task of correcting written work done by the pupils. Price, 48 cents 


TEXT EDITION AND MANUAL AND KEY FOR PLACE’S 
SECOND LATIN COURSE 


‘Tas new Text Edition contains the required and the supplementary Latin readings 

in the Second Latin Course, the selections from Caesar’s Gallic War, the verses from 
Phaedrus and Catullus, and the selections from Ovid and Vergil. The Manual and 
Key furnishes suggestions for the presentation of second year Latin work. Translations 
are provided for the exercises and Latin readings in the pupil’s textbook. Price of Tezt 
Edition, 60 cents; Price of Manual and Key, 48 cents 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta (| 


One learns to do a thing 
by doing it — not by 
doing something else 


This is the essence of the theory back of 


THE LIVING LANGUAGE 


By W. L. Carr, Teachers College, Columbia University, and Grorar Derpur 
Hapzsits, University of Pennsylvania 


Presentation is functional throughout-—forms, syntax, and 
vocabulary are learned functionally. Presents Latin as a live 
language, i. e. one that is spoken and heard and read to a pur- 


pose. Organized for the mastery of fundamentals. Drill is both 


formaland functional. The book that will make Latin popular. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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LATIN LESSONS 


SMITH-THOMPSON 


SECOND LATIN 


SCUDDER 


FIRST IN THE FIELD OF THE CLASSICS 


A COMPLETE MODERN SERIES FOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARS 


A modern course which retains the time-tested principles of experienced teaching. 


A modern adaptation of the most popu- 
lar first-year textbook in Latin ever pub- 


lished. 


A unified course in Roman life and his- 
tory. Selections adapted from Eutropius 
and Livy, and from Caesar’s Gallic and 
Civil Wars. 


THIRD LATIN 


KELSEY-MEINECKE 


FOURTH LATIN 


CARLISLE-RICHARDSON 


Board requirements. 


Selections from Cicero, Pliny, Sallust, 


and Livy. Illustrated by photographs se- 
cured by Professor Kelsey in his travels. 


Selections from Virgil, Ovid, Catullus, 
Horace, and Martial, broadening the field of 


fourth-year Latin. [Illustrations, full notes, 
objective tests. 


All four titles conform in principle and content to the generally approved recom- 
mendations of the Classical Investigation and to College Entrance Examination 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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